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PRUSSIANISM IN NORTH SLESWICK 

Without attempting to recount once more the tangled history 
of the Sleswick-Holstein question before 1866, it may suffice to re- 
mind the reader that the question had been precipitated by the death 
on November 15, 1863, of Frederick VII., king of Denmark, and 
by the attempted maintenance by his successor, Christian IX., of a 
constitution which virtually united Sleswick, but not Holstein, with 
the kingdom of Denmark ; that after a brief war, the Danish king, 
by the treaty of Vienna (October 30, 1864), surrendered the duchies 
to the King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria ; that, after the 
Six Weeks' War, the latter by the treaty of Prague (August 23, 
1866), yielded his rights to the Prussian king; and that on January 
12, 1867, both duchies were formally annexed to the Prussian state. 

Apart from the rival dynastic claims of the kings of Denmark 
and the dukes of Augustenborg, the Sleswick-Holstein imbroglio 
was essentially a conflict between Deutschtum and Danentum. 
That Sleswick had at one time been Danish admits of little doubt; 
chronicles, place-names, and runic inscriptions, all give evidence that 
a thousand years ago South Jutland extended to the Eider River. 1 
But at various times during the Middle Ages various German ele- 
ments, Saxon, Frisian, and from Holstein, made their way north of 
the Eider, and the Germanization of South Sleswick was begun. 2 It 
was not resisted by the Oldenburg kings of Denmark. It was 
strengthened by the nationalistic movement which arose in Germany 
after the settlement of 1815, and by the formation, after 1830, of a 
Sleswick-Holstein party hostile to Copenhagen and urgent for the 
formation of a separate state, having German as its official speech, 
and joined to Denmark in the person of a common ruler only. 

The reply to the demands of this new faction came almost imme- 
diately in a strong Danish revival throughout South Jutland. Real- 
izing that the time had come when they must choose between Ger- 
man and Danish, the intellectual classes began to organize in defense 
of their native speech. In 1838 the publication of a Danish news- 
paper, Dannevirke, was begun in Haderslev. In 1842 a Danish 

1 For the evidence see F. de Jessen, ed., Manuel Historique de la Question du 
Slesvig (Copenhagen, 1906), pp. 3-73- Cf. Karl Jansen and Karl Samwer, Schles- 
wig-Holstein Befreiung (Wiesbaden, 1897), p. 3. Jansen gives the German view. 

2 De Jessen, Manuel Historique de la Question du Slesvig, pp. 69, 93, 95-98. 
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member of the Sleswick estates, Hjort-Lorenzen, attempted to ad- 
dress the estates in Danish, but German members interposed with 
furious opposition, and the speech was never completed. 8 After the 
treaty of London (1852) the Danish government, now left in con- 
trol of both duchies, made definite efforts to stem the tide of Ger- 
manization in church and school, which were stoutly resisted by the 
Sleswick-Holstein party. The language rescripts of 1850-1851 
were, perhaps, an error in statesmanship, but they seem to have 
been an essentially fair arrangement. In South Sleswick, which 
was bilingual, the two languages were put on a fairly equal footing. 
The chief criticism of the rescripts appears to be that the boundaries 
between the linguistic areas were not always accurately drawn. 4 
The situation remained unsettled until the formal annexation of both 
duchies to Prussia in 1867. 

I. 

The King of Prussia did not acquire a clear title to the whole of 
Sleswick by the treaty of Prague ; the Emperor of Austria in trans- 
ferring his rights to the duchies made this important reservation: 
" that the inhabitants of North Sleswick shall be again reunited with 
Denmark if they should express such a desire in a vote freely given " 
(Article V.). 5 

The idea that the proper solution of the Sleswick question was 
the division of the duchy along the lines of nationality was not new. 
It was first put forward by Uwe Jens Lornsen, the Frisian agitator, 
in a letter written in 1832. Since that time division was frequently 
proposed, occasionally by Danes but more often by Germans ; it was 
also urged by some of the powers in the negotiations preliminary to 
the treaty of Vienna. But all parties directly concerned rejected the 
solution. The Danish government stood on its historic rights : Sles- 
wick had been joined to Denmark for at least ten centuries, and to 
surrender the German part would be to surrender Danish territory. 
The Sleswick-Holstein party also refused to listen to the sugges- 
tion ; all of Sleswick was to be included in their new state. The 
Danes of Sleswick were naturally reluctant to see their country 

3 The Danish revival is described in two articles by P. Lauridsen, " Det 
Nationale Gjen'nembrud i Sonderjylland ", in Tilskueren, XV. 261-285, 359-379. 

4 On the subject of the " rescripts " see de Jessen, Manuel Historique, pp. 
121-128; Mackeprang, Nordslesvig (Copenhagen, 1910), pp. 4-5; P. Lauridsen, 
" Efter 20 Aars Fremmedherredemme ", in Tilskueren, I. 829-830. 

5 For the text of the treaty, in English translation, see Oakes and Mowat, 
The Great European Treaties of the Nineteenth Century, pp. 251-255, or British 
and Foreign State Papers, LVI. 1050. 
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mutilated, and not till they faced the danger of annexation to 
Prussia did they agree to accept the proposal. 6 

Unfortunately neither Prussia nor Austria was vitally interested 
in this part of Article V. ; it was owing to the insistence of Napoleon 
III., who had come forward as mediator, that the reservation found 
a place in the treaty. But inasmuch as the stipulation was accepted 
by both contracting parties, it must be construed not only as a 
pledge on the part of Prussia to Austria, but as a moral obligation 
on the part of both these powers to the Danes of North Sleswick. 

The news from Prague was joyfully received north of the Flens- 
borg-Tonder line, but disappointment soon followed. In the act 
of annexation which became a law the following January there was 
not the least hint that North Sleswick was to occupy a peculiar posi- 
tion. Later in the same year a constitutional assembly met to draw 
up a constitution for the new North German Confederation. In 
that body North Sleswick was represented in the persons of Hans 
Kriiger and N. Ahlmann. These men took the position that they 
could not participate in the deliberations, as their territory did not 
actually belong to the Confederation. This was the beginning of 
the " policy of protest " in which the Danes persisted for nearly 
twenty years. 7 

Thus was formed a small political group which till yesterday was 
a factor in Prussian politics. Its earlier policies, the protest and the 
refusal to take the oath, for which Kriiger was chiefly responsible, 
were abandoned in the early eighties ; 8 but the political creed formu- 
lated by Ahlmann in 1867 remained always the platform of the 
party: "We are Danes; we wish to remain Danes; we wish to be 
dealt with as Danes and according to the precepts of the law of 
nations." 

It seems that Bismarck honestly intended that some sort of refe- 
rendum should be taken at the proper time. In October, 1864, 
shortly before the peace of Vienna, he stated to Jules Hansen that 

6 The history of the movement to divide Sleswick is told in detail in de 
Jessen, Manuel Historique, pp. 135-154. See also a letter written in 1864 by a 
Dane, Chr. Liitken, embodying this proposition, in an article by Heiberg, " Marts- 
foreningen og Planerne om Sohderjyllands Deling ", in Gads Danske Magasin, XI. 
666-668 (August, 1917). On Lord Russell's plan presented to the London con- 
ference (1864) see Aage Friis, D. G. Monrads Deltagelse i Begivenhederne 1864. 
Bishop Monrad was Danish prime minister in 1864. His apologia, which casts 
much light on the diplomatic movements of the time, was written in 1880 but was 
not published before 1914. 

7 Mackeprang, Nordslesvig, pp. 23, 41—49. 

8 H. P. Hanssen-Norremolle, " De Nationale Forhold i Sonderjylland ", in 
Tilskueren, IV. 472 (1887). Up to the time of the recent German revolution, 
Hanssen was a member of the Reichstag. 
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personally he would earlier have been satisfied with the southern 
half of Sleswick, but that the king wished to give all to the Duke of 
Augustenborg. 9 In December Hansen again had an audience with 
Bismarck, but now " in case Prussia should return North Sleswick 
to Denmark ", Bismarck was " of the opinion that there would have 
to be compensation either in the north or in the south ". 10 A year 
later he stated that his view of the question remained the same, but 
that certain strategic points must be left in Prussian control. 11 In 
the autumn of 1866 Bismarck appears to have looked forward to an 
early referendum, for in a letter dated October 21 he opposed the 
introduction of military service into the duchies, because he feared 
that it would have " an unfavorable effect on the opinion and on the 
eventual decision (Abstimmung) in North Sleswick". 12 On De- 
cember 20, 1866, Bismarck, in a speech delivered in the Prussian 
Landtag, outlined the history of Article V., and in the course of this 
speech made his famous declaration against the expediency of an- 
nexing an unwilling population. He added, however, that it would 
be impossible to divide Sleswick exactly along national lines, but 
that the terms of the article were vague and " leave us a certain lati- 
tude in its execution ", 13 

When Kriiger, in 1867, protested against the inclusion of North 
Sleswick in the North German Confederation, Bismarck replied that 
the pledge of the preceding August would, of course, be carried out ; 
but that the people of North Sleswick were Prussian subjects and 
had no right to demand a referendum. The Austrian emperor 
alone had any right to insist on the execution of Article V. But 
before any step could be taken toward a plebiscite, it would be nec- 
essary to negotiate with Denmark so as to secure the rights and 
economic welfare of the German residents in North Sleswick. 1 * 

In June, 1873, Kriiger had a conversation with the chancellor in 
which the latter stated that he still held to the correctness of the 
demand for a plebiscite, but that the time was not opportune; he 
had to consider public sentiment, and he intimated that German 
opinion was overwhelmingly opposed to any form of territorial ces- 
sion. 15 But while Bismarck thus committed himself to the principle 
of a referendum, he never indicated clearly the extent of the ter- 

9 Jules Hansen, Les Coulisses de la Diplomatie (Paris, 1880), p. 35. 

10 Ibid., p. 41. 

11 Ibid., p. 55. 

12 Von Keudell, Fiirst und Fiirstin Bismarck, p. 321. 

is Hansen, Les Coulisses de la Diplomatie, p. 129 ; Maekeprang, Nordslesvig, 
p. 22. 

1* Mackeprang, Nordslesvig, pp. 41-42. 
is Ibid., p. 107. 
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ritories that were to be allowed this privilege ; and it is probable that 
the limits intended were far narrower than the true state of the 
facts would have required. 

Meanwhile, in May, 1867, the Prussian foreign office had begun 
to negotiate with the Danish government on the subject, of a pos- 
sible retrocession of South Jutland; but the guaranties demanded 
were of such extensive character that the Danish government, 
though disposed to go to considerable lengths, concluded after a time 
that it was useless to continue the negotiations. Such guaranties as 
concerned ordinary civil rights the Danes would gladly give; they 
were also willing that the Germans who actually resided in the coun- 
try should have their own churches and select their own pastors and 
schoolmasters; nor was any great objection raised to the demand 
that the German language should have equal rights with the Danish 
in the judicial administration. But the demand that all questions 
involving the rights of language should be settled on the basis of 
conditions in 1846, the Danes found entirely unacceptable. As that 
was the year before Danish really began to assert its rights in South 
Jutland, a concession on this point would give the German language 
a position of preference and even of dominance which would be un- 
endurable. In such a case a great deal of the public instruction 
would continue in German where the Danes were in overwhelming 
majority, while in the city of Flensborg, where there was a Danish 
population of some consequence, the Danish language would wholly 
disappear from public worship. 16 

While demanding these conditions, the Prussians were not will- 
ing to give much in return. The Danes asked that the referendum 
be allowed to cover territory of sufficient extent to give Denmark a 
real national boundary. This would not be difficult to determine. 
The election of 1867 had shown clearly that the Danes were in over- 
whelming majority north of a line drawn from Flensborg Fjord 
northwestward through Tonder and Hojer. North of this line 
there were exceedingly few precincts in which the German vote ex- 
ceeded the Danish. 

After the failure of the negotiations of 1867 the Danish govern- 
ment was unable to do much toward securing the promised refer- 
endum. The men of North Sleswick, however, kept the matter con- 
stantly before the authorities by protests, memorials, deputations, 

ie The guaranties are listed in Hansen, Les Coulisses de la Diplomatie, pp. 
153-160. See also von Sybel, Die Begrilndung des Deutschen Reiches, VI. 190 ; 
Tilskueren, XXVIII. 183 (September 5, 191 1). Elberling states that the guaran- 
ties were purposely drawn to provoke a refusal. De Jessen, Manuel Historique, 
p. 308. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIV. — 16. 
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pamphlets, and similar means. The agitation was not successful; 
the deputations were rarely received; the petitions and memorials 
were promptly consigned to the pigeonhole. Owing to their refusal 
to take the required oath, the Danish representatives were unable 
to bring the subject up in the Prussian Landtag; but in the Reichs- 
tag Kritger and Ahlmann returned to the subject of Article V. in 
season and out of season. The last debate on the matter in the 
Reichstag probably occurred in 1877, when the spokesman of the 
government affirmed once more that the Danes had no right to de- 
mand a referendum. 

The following year, 1878, Article V. was annulled; by a treaty 
concluded October 11, Austria released Prussia from her pledge to 
South Jutland. It is believed that Austria in this way paid for Prus- 
sian support in the Congress of Berlin, that North Sleswick was the 
price paid for Bosnia. 17 Bismarck was doubtless correct in his 
analysis of public opinion in Prussia; there was also the difficulty 
that William I., as a true Hohenzollern, was very averse to yielding 
a single foot of earth. 

When the treaty of October 11, 1878, was published (February 
4, 1879) the Danes in South Jutland were dismayed, but they did 
not give up the struggle. Kriiger died in 1881 and new leaders 
arose among them, men like J. Jessen, Gustav Johannsen, and H. P. 
Hanssen-Norremolle, who were disposed to accept facts but still to 
insist on their rights of citizenship. The policy of protest and non- 
juring was dropped, though only after a severe struggle; and before 
the close of the eighties, the Danish representatives had taken their 
places in the Landtag and joined the opposition. In the Reichstag, 
too, they have been active critics of the government. Among the 
members who have voted consistently against the budget during the 
present war has been H. P. Hanssen-Norremolle, the member from 
North Sleswick. 

II. 

The abrogation of Article V. not only brought bitter disappoint- 
ment to the inhabitants of South Jutland ; it also created a situation 
of great difficulty for thousands of men and women whose civil 
rights were dependent on the complete enforcement of the pledge 
given at Prague. 

It was provided in the earlier treaty of Vienna that any resident 
in the duchies who might wish to continue a subject of the King of 

I? It was supposed at the time that the October treaty was a punishment 
directed at Christian IX. for permitting his daughter to marry the pretender to 
the crown of Hanover. See de Jessen, Manuel Historique, p. 308. Mackeprang 
accepts the view stated above. Nordslesvig, p. 112. 
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Denmark should have a period of six years in which to dispose of 
his interests and property and should be allowed to emigrate without 
hindrance of any sort, provided that he declared his choice of Danish 
citizenship before some duly authorized official. 18 Those who made 
this choice were known as "optants". But the act of option was 
not legally completed and binding before there had been actual emi- 
gration. On this point there was no dispute ; the question that arose 
was how to construe the term emigration, the Danes holding that 
so long as one still had property in Sleswick he had not emigrated, 
while the Prussian lawyers finally concluded that crossing the border 
completed the option, if one had earlier declared his choice in legal 
manner. 19 

During the first two years of German occupation very few de- 
clared their option ; there was plenty of time and it might be safer 
not to commit oneself too soon. Then came the peace of Prague 
with the promise of an early referendum, and after that year there 
seemed to be no reason why one should express a choice. The coun- 
try would surely be restored to Denmark before the six-year period 
should expire, and then neither option nor emigration would be 
necessary. 

This delay did not accord with the wishes of the Prussian au- 
thorities and steps were soon taken to force the South Jutes to 
select their citizenship. For this purpose an excellent instrument 
was discovered in the Prussian military law. In 1866 the Prussian 
military system, with its demand of three years' compulsory service 
from all as they reached the age of twenty, was extended to the 
duchies. The result was that during the autumn of that year nearly 
all the young men of military age in North Sleswick renounced their 
Prussian citizenship and declared their intention to remain citizens 
of Denmark. 20 

This action was doubtless what the Prussian government had 
hoped and expected. The next step looked toward ridding the king- 
dom of these "optants". It was announced (November 16, 1866) 
that in spite of their declarations the names of all these men would 
be carried on the service rolls until it should be established that they 
had taken up a permanent abode in the land of their option. There 
seemed now to be no choice but to emigrate immediately and the 
young conscripts began crossing the border in large numbers. 

Among the new Prussian subjects were a considerable number 

is Article XIX. 

19 For a discussion of these varying views see de Jessen, Manuel Historique, 
pp. 230 ff. 

20 Mackeprang, p. 60; Tilskueren, IV. 472-473 (1887). 
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of older men who had served in the Danish army and consequently 
had sworn fidelity to the King of Denmark. In March and April, 
1867, all those who had served in this way since 1852 were sum- 
moned to roll-call and to take the military oath to the King of 
Prussia. The men appeared as ordered but with few exceptions 
they refused to take the oath. The result was that many of them 
suffered punishment, the favorite penalty being a term of military 
training amid German surroundings. This led to a second migra- 
tion, one that took on the appearance of a panic. The chief reason 
for this undue haste was that war between Prussia and France 
seemed imminent, and the Danes did not wish to enroll under the 
Prussian flag. 21 

After the flight of these elder Danes, the Prussian authorities 
determined to proceed with greater severity against the young con- 
scripts who had declared for Denmark. An order was issued which, 
if it had been carried out, would have driven Danes in large num- 
bers across the border. It was later withdrawn, however, probably 
because of protest from Copenhagen. On May 2, 1869, it was an- 
nounced, that all optants who had fled to evade military service 
before March 1 of that year, might return and resume their residence 
in the duchy. During the following months the question of the 
optants was made the subject of extended negotiations between 
the Prussian and the Danish government, with the result that an 
agreement was reached and promulgated December 3 and 20, 1869. 
In the "December Convention" the government of Denmark con- 
ceded the right of Prussia to demand a limited term of service from 
all who had declared their option after they had received their mil- 
itary summons. 22 

In the summer of 1870 the Sleswick Danes again found them- 
selves in sore straits. War had broken out with France, but to fight 
against Napoleon III., the author of the pledge which was very soon 
to give them liberty, seemed unthinkable. There was but one escape ; 
the young men must declare their option before the order of mobili- 
zation should come. But to their great surprise they now learned 
that the Prussian officials would not receive their declarations, chiefly, 
it is believed, because it appeared likely that Denmark would join 
France in the coming war. But, in spite of the fact that emigration 
to Denmark was now practically forbidden, the conscripts hurried 
northward in large numbers, evaded the guards on the border, and 
escaped into Denmark. 

2 1 Mackeprang, pp. 60-61. 

22 Ibid., pp. 62-64. 
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These three migrations (in 1866, 1867, and 1870) resulted in 
much distress and great confusion both in Sleswick and in Denmark. 
Many of the fugitives had left their property behind in the panic, 
and the presence of so many refugees in the border communities of 
Jutland threatened to become a serious economic problem. At the 
same time the departure of so many breadwinners produced much 
destitution in the distracted territories south of the border. Now 
that the war was over many returned to their homes ; but they soon 
discovered that only with great difficulty could they acquire rights 
of residence on Prussian soil. It was also a question what duties 
these people owed to the two governments and also to what extent 
their options were legal. The whole matter grew daily more con- 
fused. Finally the governments concerned agreed to have the sit- 
uation examined by a joint commission, and on the basis of this in- 
vestigation an agreement was reached at Aabenraa (1872) which it 
was hoped would remove all the difficulties. 

The conclusions of the Aabenraa convention may be grouped 
under three principal heads. ( 1 ) The commission determined the 
status of something more than one thousand men who had fled to 
Denmark to avoid mobilization. The greater number of these, 
nearly two-thirds, were given the status of Danish citizens. The re- 
mainder were classified as Prussian subjects, and they were later 
punished for having failed to appear at muster. (2) The commis- 
sion also provided that optants who wished to return might resume 
their residence in Sleswick on presenting a certificate of settlement 
from Danish authorities, and that they might continue in residence 
so long as they showed no hostility to the Prussian government and 
did not prove "burdensome". (3) The convention also settled the 
question of military service by providing that neither country should 
demand this service from any citizen of the other country. The 
optants therefore owed their military service to Denmark. 28 

The Aabenraa commission found that in many cases the matter 
of citizenship was difficult to determine ; but in such cases the Prus- 
sian representatives, " in kindness and as an act of special favor ", 
allowed the decision to favor the optant. But one must not stress 
unduly these professions of liberality. The situation was such that 
the rulers in Berlin would gladly have given all the Danes in North 
Sleswick the status of optants. The optants had no political rights ; 
they took no part in elections, except to a limited extent in church 
elections ; they held no offices. The greater the number of optants, 
the sooner Prussian control in the duchy would be complete. In 

23 De Jessen, pp. 280-284. 
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1867 the number of votes cast for the Danish candidates for mem- 
bership in the Reichstag was 27,448; four years later the number 
was 21,563. The decrease was doubtless due in part to the disfran- 
chisement of the returned optants ; and for a decade longer there 
was little comfort in the total of the Danish vote. 24 

In some localities the number of optants was quite large. After 
the Aabenraa convention they returned from Denmark by thousands. 
Hanssen-Norremolle wrote in 1887 that one-tenth of the population 
of North Sleswick were of Danish citizenship. 25 Mackeprang ac- 
cepts this estimate but adds that in some localities the fraction would 
run as high as fifty per cent. 28 It is clear that under such conditions 
there would be a material shrinkage in the Danish vote. At the 
same time the Germanizing party was being steadily recruited from 
Prussian office-holders and public servants of many sorts. Never- 
theless, the Danes have kept control of their communities to a sur- 
prisingly large extent. 

For a decade the optants suffered very little annoyance, but in 
1883 the Prussian returned to the problem. On January 7 of that 
year an order was issued that all men who were born in 1863 should 
report for military service. To this was joined the threat that failure 
to comply might entail banishment. 27 In so far as this order con- 
cerned the sons of optants, it was in direct opposition to the con- 
vention of Aabenraa, in which it was agreed that the optants should 
perform their military service in Denmark. It is true that the sons 
of optants born after the ratification of the treaty of cession (No- 
vember 16, 1864) would not be Danish citizens ; but the order of 
January 7 applied to young men who were born before this date and 
whose citizenship was unquestionably Danish. Another pledge had 
been broken and another wave of migration began to roll northward, 
though in this year the number of exiles was relatively small. 

An optant is a resident of South Jutland who at one time chose 
Danish citizenship, emigrated to Denmark, and later returned to his 
former home. But by far the greater number of the emigrants 
never did return. Those who left the country subsequent to No- 
vember 16, 1870, were permanent exiles; only in rare cases have 
such men been allowed to resume their residence in Sleswick. 28 It 

2* Mackeprang, pp. 35, 76 ; Tilskueren, VII. 306-328, for a study of election 
results, particularly the election of 1890, by Johan Ottosen. 

25 Tilskueren, IV. 472. 

26 Mackeprang, p. 161. See also Erik Givskov, "Germany and her Subject 
Races ", in the Contemporary Review, LXXXVII. 820. 

27 De Jessen, pp. 287-288. 

28 Tilskueren, IV. 476 (1887). 
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is impossible to state how many inhabitants the country has lost 
through emigration to Denmark (or to America), but the estimates 
run from 50,000 to 60,000. As the total population of North Sles- 
wick is but little above 150,000, this means a relatively great loss. It 
is, however, only when one considers the economic effects of such a 
movement that its extent and significance can be fully realized. It 
is believed that the economic cost of this migration must be placed 
at not less than $25,ooo,ooo. 29 

Among the residents of Sleswick twenty years ago were certain 
persons who in the sixties had taken steps to determine their citizen- 
ship in favor of Denmark but had not completed the act of option ; 
they either had never emigrated or had returned after a short stay 
across the border. After the passage of more than thirty years the 
Prussian government suddenly had its thoughts directed toward 
these men, and soon information came to them that they were sus- 
pected of being optants. Many of them could point to active service 
in the Franco-Prussian war, to participation in Prussian elections, 
to the fact that they had held public offices, and to the common belief 
that they were Prussian subjects. But it was all to no purpose; the 
courts held that a brief stay in Denmark (four days in one case) 
was sufficient to complete the act of option. During the years 1902 
and 1903 the hunt for optants was particularly active ; more than a 
thousand men lost their Prussian citizenship in these two years. 
This new political sport was a deliberate effort to deprive the Danish 
population of its native leaders; for in nearly every case it was a 
man of prominence whose rights of citizenship were called into 
question. Ugly stories of bribery and perjury followed the prog- 
ress of this investigation, some of which appear to be only too well 
founded. 30 

As time passed on and a new generation grew up in South Jut- 
land, another problem began to demand attention : that of the status 
of the children of optants. According to Danish law citizenship was 
dependent on the place of birth; children born outside Denmark, 
though the parents were Danish subjects, were not Danish citizens. 
At the same time the laws of Prussia held that a child inherited the 
political status of the parents; according to this principle the chil- 
dren of optants (born subsequent to the father's option) could not 
be Prussian citizens. Thus there was growing up in North Sleswick 
a large and constantly increasing number of children who were with- 

29 Contemporary Review, LXXXVII. 820 ; de Jessen, pp. 406-407 ; Macke- 
prang, pp. 149-150; Tilskueren, IV. 475-476. 

so On the "fabrication of optants" see de Jessen, pp. 418-419; Mackeprang, 
pp. 242-245; Nineteenth Century, LIV. 60-61. 
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out a country — the so-called heimatlose. In 1898 the situation was 
in part remedied by a change in the Danish law which allowed the 
children of Danish citizens residing abroad to claim Danish citizen- 
ship. But the law could not apply to children born before the date 
of the statute (March 19, 1898), and for nearly a decade longer 
nearly all the children of optants remained " homeless ". 

Finally, in 1906, the Prussian authorities found it expedient to 
take up this question with the Danish foreign office, and the follow- 
ing year (January 11, 1907) a convention was signed in Berlin which 
to some extent has solved the problem of the " homeless children ". 
The Berlin convention provides that Prussia will naturalize all such 
persons who make application, if "the ordinary legal prerequisites 
are present ". Naturalization thus remains in the control of the 
Prussian officials, many of whom have been averse to granting this 
privilege, their plea being that the possession of the franchise would 
strengthen the Danes in their fight against Prussian Kultur. Never- 
theless, several thousand have already been naturalized and the 
number of the " homeless " has been materially reduced. 31 

III. 

The first serious . attack on Danish nationalism in South Jutland 
came in 1871 in the form of an ordinance affecting the teaching of 
German in the public schools. The matter of the optants, painful 
as it was, affected only a minority in a direct way ; but the ordinance 
of August 26, 1871, touched the entire population. The substance 
of this decree was that, beginning with his third year in the public 
school, every pupil should be given instruction in German six hours 
each week, and if circumstances demanded it the time might be ex- 
tended to eight or ten hours. Though the charge that this was done 
in the interest of Deutschtum was strenuously denied, the Danes 
understood that an attempt to undermine their national strongholds 
was being made. They protested, but it was to no purpose ; more 
effective was the refusal to buy German text-books. For some time 
the new subject failed to get its rights, but in the end the officers of 
the law carried the day, and German began to be taught, though 
owing to a lack of capable teachers the instruction made little prog- 
ress for some time. 82 

3i The most important study of the entire question of the optants is a work 
by Henning Matzen, Die Nordschleswigsche Optantenfrage (Copenhagen, 1904). 
This has been incorporated in French translation in de Jessen's Manuel His- 
torique, pp. 187-295 ; on the subject of the " homeless children " see pp. 288 ff. 
Cf. Mackeprang, pp. 260 ff. 

32 For a review of conditions in South Jutland in 1887 by H. P. Hanssen- 
Norremolle see Tilskueren, IV. 485. 
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A second step in the same direction was taken in 1876, when it 
was decreed that the German language alone was to have official 
standing in the administration and in the law courts. Before this 
time both Danish and German had been employed in public business 
as circumstances might direct. By the new regulation Danish was 
outlawed, though it might be used in the lower circle of local insti- 
tutions for twenty years longer, wherever it would otherwise be im- 
possible to carry on the government. The new law was rigorously 
enforced and proved an effective weapon in the war against the 
Danish language. 33 

Another step forward was taken four years later when by an 
ordinance of March 9, 1878, the number of hours of instruction in 
German in the last year of the public school course was increased to 
twelve. This ordinance also provided that all instruction in history, 
geography, singing, and mental arithmetic should be given in Ger- 
man. It will be observed that here was a deliberate effort to give 
the German view of the world and of history to the youthful mind, 
and also that the habit of singing German songs was to be carefully 
nursed. The ordinance further provided that gymnastics should be 
taught in German as an addition to the twelve hours. The reason 
given for all this was that the law of 1876 made it necessary to 
train up a group of men who should be able to transact public busi- 
ness in the official language. 34 

For a decade after 1878 public school instruction in North Sles- 
wick was given in the proportion of fourteen hours in German to 
eighteen hours in Danish. There were, however, various ways in 
which the school authorities were able to increase the amount of 
actual instruction in German. The subject of religion was taught in 
Danish ; but the law required that in this connection German hymns 
should be learned and recited. Moreover, the character of the 
official history was such as to serve the purposes of German propa- 
ganda rather than of instruction. Conversation in and about the 
school was to be carried on in German ; the older children were often 
punished for conversing in Danish. 35 Wherever there seemed to be 
a fair demand for complete Germanization of a school, the author- 
ities acted with remarkable promptness and often on very inade- 
quate information as to the actual desires of the communities 
concerned. 

During the same years the government gradually eliminated all 

ss Mackeprang, pp. 96-97 ; Tilshueren, I. 827-828 (1884). 
3* Tilskueren, IV. 485-486 (1887). 

35 Nineteenth Century, LIV. 55. The author, W. Hartmann, investigated 
conditions in North Sleswick in 1903. 
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private schools. Whenever opportunity offered, such establishments 
were closed, and the last private Danish school, a girls' school in 
Haderslev, passed out of existence in 1888. The justification of- 
fered in these cases was that these institutions were not likely to 
educate the young in a patriotic spirit. At the same time instruction 
in the homes was practically forbidden, as was the practice of send- 
ing the children to school in Denmark. There was therefore noth- 
ing to do but to send them to the Germanized public schools, at least 
until the course was completed and the children were confirmed. 36 

The final step in the Germanization of the school system was 
taken in 1888, when by an ordinance dated December 18 all Danish 
instruction was abolished except in religion, which might be taught 
in the Danish language where that seemed necessary. The ordinance 
also allowed the teacher some discretion in the enforcement of the 
new rules during the first year or two of the pupil's life in school, 
as the knowledge of German in parts of South Jutland was very 
slight. 37 

The law met with immediate opposition. It was felt that to 
teach religion in Danish would serve no purpose unless some atten- 
tion were given to the language itself. The Danes, therefore, de- 
manded a minimum of two hours' instruction in their own language 
as a foundation for the work in religion. In this demand they re- 
ceived some, though rather feeble, support from the clergy. It was 
urged by the pietistic element in the state church that religious in- 
struction in a language that the children did not really understand 
was of doubtful value and might even place their souls in jeopardy. 
Zealous apostles of Germanization though they were, the priests 
were unable to refute this argument, though their subsequent activ- 
ities in behalf of the two hours of Danish were half-hearted at best. 

The administration was now carried on in the German language. 
The business of the courts was transacted in German, though fre- 
quently with the aid of interpreters. The public school was also 
German, at least on the secular side. The only public institution not 
wholly Germanized was the church. It must not be understood, 
however, that the church had been wholly neglected. Services in 
the German language had gradually been introduced into churches 
where Danish only had been preached before; first a few services 
a year or one service a month for the edification of some German 
official, who in many cases failed to appreciate the concern shown by 
the ecclesiastical authorities for his spiritual welfare. But every 

88 Tilskueren, IV. 485 (1887). 

37 Mackeprang, pp. 176-177; Nineteenth Century, LIV. 55. 
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year there would be a greater number of services in a language that 
the congregation did not understand. The attitude of the Prussian 
clergy consequently weakened popular interest in the state church 
while at the same time it led to a vigorous promotion of the " free 
church movement " which at one time threatened the regular eccle- 
siastical establishment in certain localities with total extinction. 

The free church was not a new institution in South Jutland, but 
its period of real growth dates from about 1894. The clerical au- 
thorities opposed the movement with all their strength and those 
who left the established church suffered much petty persecution. 
No ceremonies were to be allowed at the funerals of free church 
members; the ringing of bells was forbidden, no hymns might be 
sung, no prayers said at the grave. Free church services are classed 
as political meetings and can be held only in the presence of a 
policeman. 38 At the same time the clergy appreciated the power of 
public sentiment, and there came a conviction that forcible Ger- 
manization of the church must cease. 39 

In 1908 the use of the Danish language was more narrowly 
limited by a new law governing public meetings, which forbids the 
use of any language but German in public addresses except for elec- 
tion purposes and except in communities where at least sixty per 
cent, of the population use a non-German idiom; in such localities 
this language may be used for twenty years, or to 1928. 40 

The enemies of the ancient civilization of South Jutland soon 
found a new field for their activities ; the process of Germanization 
would advance more rapidly if the Danes could be deprived of their 
right to the soil. Persistent efforts have been made to this end 
during the past decade, though these are not to be charged to the 
government, but to certain unions and corporations which, it is true, 
enjoyed the support of the central administration. 

In 1898 the Prussian government began to purchase estates in 
North Sleswick, which were again sold to German colonists on a 
plan of payments resembling somewhat that employed by the British 
government under the Irish land purchase acts. But, as there was 
to be limited ownership only, the plan never became very popular; 
only thirty-seven such properties were established during the decade 
1890-1900 and ninety-three during the following seven years. 41 

A society had been organized in 1891 to plant colonies in the 

38 Mackeprang, pp. 198-199; Tilskueren, IV. 495 (1887). 
3» Tihkueren, XIX. 516 (1902); see also ibid., IV. 483. 
*o Mackeprang, p. 272. 

"Vilhelm La Cour, " Ejendomssporgsmaalet i Nordslesvig ", in Tilskueren, 
XXVII. 496 (June, 1910). For earlier efforts to secure the soil, see ibid., IV. 487. 
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western part of South Jutland, but it was not managed honestly and 
went into bankruptcy ten years later. More important was the Sles- 
wick-Holstein Colonization Society which was founded in 1909 on 
the suggestion of the Prussian department of agriculture. 42 The 
purpose of this organization was to acquire farm land, preferably 
near the northern border, which the society hoped to colonize with 
German farmers and laborers. But the project has met with only 
slight success, as the South Jutes are not easily induced to part with 
hereditary lands. 43 

IV. 

It has been a very unequal fight, this conflict between the millions 
of Prussia and the 150,000 Danes in South Jutland; but, on the 
whole, though they have lost some territory to the Germans, the 
Danes have maintained their positions with remarkable success. It 
is only when one examines the methods employed by the Prussian 
officials and especially by the Prussian police, that one really appre- 
ciates what a struggle it has been. 

During the years of transition to Prussian control a few irri- 
tating regulations were promulgated and enforced, such as a rule 
forbidding the display of Danish colors ; but on the whole there was 
little real persecution in North Sleswick before 1874, when von 
Bitter was Oberprasident of the province of Sleswick-Holstein. Von 
Bitter's activity was directed chiefly against three objects : the Dan- 
ish-language press, the Danish societies, and the Danish subjects re- 
siding in Sleswick, optants as well as immigrants. 

It is a well-known fact that Prussian legislation does not allow 
the press much freedom in any language; it was therefore com- 
paratively easy to make life burdensome for the Danish publications. 
In June, 1874, the editor of Freja, who was a Danish subject, was 
banished because he was serving as editor of " a paper hostile to 
the state". When a little later this paper was consolidated with 
Dannevirke, the editorial secretary of the combined publications was 
promptly excluded from the kingdom. In August of the same year 
an investigation was set in motion to determine the allegiance of the 
compositors in the Danish newspaper offices ; and all those who were 
found to hold Danish citizenship were ordered to leave Prussia. 

The following year (1875) H. R. Hjort-Lorenzen, the editor of 
Dannevirke, was imprisoned for Use majeste, and while he was still 
serving his sentence, his successor was found guilty of violating 
certain newspaper laws and was sent to prison. In 1876 four Danish 

<2 Die Schleswig-Holsteinische Gemeinnittzliche Siedlungs-Genossenschaft. 
«On this subject see Tilskueren, XXVII. 492-503 (June, 1910). 
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editors (all Prussian subjects) were serving prison sentences. But 
von Bitter's persecution bore fruits ; the press was cowed, and for 
a time the editors shunned political subjects. 

A decade later, during the administration of Oberprasident von 
Steinmann, the persecution broke out anew. In 1884 the editors of 
Dannevirke and the Flensborg Avis were fined for libelling a school 
board ; and when they proceeded to publish the minutes of the trial 
they were again punished, this time with prison sentences. In 1886 
two editors went to prison for libelling Bismarck, an offense only 
slightly less criminal than Use majeste. One of these was the ag- 
gressive Danish leader J. Jessen, who later served in the Reichstag. 
Jessen edited the Flensborg Avis, and during a period of less than 
five years he spent eighteen months in Prussian prisons. An op- 
portunity to begin a suit against a Danish paper for libel was rarely 
missed ; in 1894 the paper Hejmdal had fourteen such suits to fight. 44 

Next to the Danish-language press the most dangerous element 
in North Sleswick from the view point of the Oberprasident, was 
the complex of societies which had been established everywhere in 
the northern part of his province. The principal charge against 
these was that they had been organized to promote " political agita- 
tion ". The Danes denied that this was a fact ; they were organized 
to protect and preserve Danish nationalism, the peculiar character- 
istics of the people which the Prussian authorities had pledged 
themselves to respect. But the Germans held that any speech or 
song in praise of Denmark was an " anti-German demonstration ". 

Among the first to feel the iron hand were the agricultural so- 
cieties, of which there seem to have been several. These usually 
gave an annual cattle fair at which there were certain festivities, 
such as a common meal with songs and speeches. The authorities 
very often descended upon these, and the fairs sometimes ended in 
collisions with the police. Various other societies, such as choral 
unions and workingmen's guilds, were also watched, investigated, 
and often suppressed. 

Twenty years later the attack was renewed, the lecture unions 
being the principal object at this time. It was charged that the lec- 
turers frequently touched on political subjects, and the term political 
proved to be a most elastic one. Inasmuch as women were forbidden 
by Prussian law to be present at political meetings, it was necessary 
to suppress these societies. In 1898 the promoters of Prussianism 
secured a court decision which held that all Danish societies were 

<* On the subject of the persecution of the Danish-language press see Macke- 
prang, pp. 88-89, 9i~94, 169-170, 221, from which these illustrations are drawn. 
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political from the fact that they had a pro-Danish membership only 
and did not appeal to German sympathizers. It was, therefore, the 
duty of the police to suppress them. The situation was made some- 
what more tolerable by the legislation of 1908 which allows women 
to hold membership in political societies ; but during the preceding 
decade, Danish societies found it almost impossible to exist. 

Efforts were often made to weaken these organizations by means 
of frequent litigation. For one thing, the law required that all so- 
cieties must report promptly all changes in their memberships, with- 
drawals as well as accessions. Some energetic lawyer discovered 
that the Danes were not prompt in reporting changes that were 
caused by the death of members ; and as death meant a withdrawal, 
the societies were violating the law. Several hundred suits were 
started in 1900 against societies that had not reported losses to their 
membership by death ; the Language Union had about one hundred 
and fifty suits brought against it and was threatened with destruc- 
tion. Fortunately, however, the higher courts failed to uphold the 
contentions of the police authorities and the suits failed. 

Another effective method was to deprive the societies of the use 
of public halls and other gathering-places. When the Danes pro- 
ceeded to build their own halls, they were often prevented on one 
pretext or another from taking possession. In one case a police 
official discovered a crack in the ceiling and condemned the building. 45 

Even more odious, if possible, has been the treatment meted out 
to unoffending residents, whose only crime was that they were sub- 
jects of the Danish king. Many of those who suffered under the 
tyranny of the successive chief presidents were optants, but among 
them were also immigrants from Denmark who had been attracted 
to Sleswick by the advantages of higher wages and a more active 
labor market. In Article XIX. of the treaty of Vienna it is provided 
that all who were in possession of "the rights of native born" (le 
droit d'indigenat) both in the kingdom and in the duchies on the 
day of the exchange of ratifications (November 16, 1864) should 
remain in possession of these rights. This provision has been 
variously interpreted, but it was introduced into the treaty on the 
motion of the Danish commissioners and their intentions are easily 
determined. In Danish law the native born enjoyed certain rights 
that were not shared by alien immigrants; a native born, for ex- 
ample, could not be banished from the land, while an alien might 
be excluded without much formality. It was believed that the sec- 

« On the persecution of the Danish societies see Mackeprang, pp. 236-238, 

273- 
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tion referred to would render the inhabitants of South Jutland se- 
cure in the enjoyment of ordinary civil rights, whether they were 
Prussian citizens or not ; but the Prussians have repudiated the pro- 
vision by legal interpretation, and have persisted in treating the 
optants and other Danish citizens as alien immigrants. 48 

It has already been stated that several editors and compositors 
were ordered to leave the land in 1874 ; in the same year the prin- 
cipal of a high school was banished and his institution promptly 
closed ; another Danish subject was banished for having " forced 
his way into a polling place ", though no such offense was observed 
at the time. In all, twelve Danish subjects were ordered to leave 
Prussia in that year. 47 

Furthermore, great care was being taken to prevent optants from 
returning to their homes. Two cotters who had served in the Dan- 
ish army in 1864 were promptly banished on declaring their option 
for Denmark. When the war with France broke out they were in 
Funen, and one night they stole across the Little Belt to visit their 
families. The police soon discovered them and they were pressed 
into service in the Prussian army. A year later their status was 
again investigated, and they were found to be Danish citizens. 48 

A legal basis for these exclusions was conveniently found in an 
old ordinance from Danish times (November 5, 1841) which for- 
bade aliens to take up residence in the duchies without permission 
from the local authorities. The original purpose of this rule had 
been to control the migration of paupers; but the Prussian police 
found it useful for other purposes. The ordinance also provided 
that no clergyman might perform marriage services for such aliens 
without license from the local administration. This ordinance now 
came into large use. Danish citizens were ordered to register with 
the authorities and receive permission to continue in the country. 
The permits were often issued for one year only and could be re- 
called at any time. License to marry was often refused, and unau- 
thorized marriages were sometimes punished with banishment. 49 

In 1883 and 1884 there were many cases of banishment. In the 
latter year a number of South Jutes made excursions to Jutland and 
other parts of Denmark, and on their return the exclusions began. 
In some cases men were sent into exile because their wives had 
taken part in these excursions. From August to November, 1884, 
about fifty persons were driven from the land, and as some of them 

46 On the subject of Article XIX. see de Jessen, Manuel Historique, pp. 191 ff. 

47 Mackeprang, p. 90. 

48 Tilskueren, IV. 475-476 (1887). 

49 Ibid., IV. 473. 
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had families the number actually involved was at least twice as 
large. 50 

Among the men banished were two brothers whose offense ap- 
pears to have been that they had little Danish flags on display in 
their living-rooms. They were men of property, but were given only 
a fortnight to arrange their affairs and leave the country. It was in 
their cases that the chief president von Steinmann made a remark 
which has been widely quoted : " I know very well that you are per- 
sonally honest and upright men for whom I have great respect . . . 
but we cannot go on whittling with a pen-knife, we must strike with 
an ax ; and I am very sorry indeed for those who suffer the blow ". 51 

Prussianism reaped its richest harvest in the later nineties, during 
the so-called "Koller period". More than three hundred persons 
were banished in 1898 and approximately the same number in each 
of the following two years. After 1900 the number declined some- 
what ; there were about fifty cases of banishment in 1903 and eigh- 
teen in 1904. But during the six years of terror (1 898-1 903) 
nearly a thousand persons were driven from the province. 52 Among 
those who were banished were men with family responsibilities; 
nevertheless, twenty-four hours was usually the time given in which 
to arrange for departure. Earlier there had at least been a pretense 
of trying to fasten some sort of guilt on the person banished, though 
the charges were often far-fetched; usually it was simply stated 
that the person in question had become "troublesome" {lastig). 
But in 1 891 a number of Danish butter-makers had been banished 
because their methods were not "economical", and in 1898 a prom- 
inent merchant in Haderslev was exiled because he had ceased 
patronizing a German barber. Von Koller frankly admitted that 
his victims were entirely innocent; but in banishing the servant he 
was able to strike at the " fanatical employer ". 53 

At the same time the Prussian police guarded the border care- 
fully lest " agitators " should steal in. In 1875 a company of Danish 
tourists were refused admission at several ports. No Danish travel- 
ling salesman is allowed to operate in North Sleswick, though Ger- 
man salesmen enjoy complete freedom in Denmark. 54 

But the most famous case of this sort was that of a theatrical 
troupe which came from Copenhagen to Haderslev to entertain the 
populace with light comedy. There were seven in all, five actors and 

so Mackeprang, p. 166; Tilskueren, I. 828, II. 227, IV. 472-473. 

51 Tilskueren, IV. 473; Mackeprang, p. 166. 

52 The statistics are from Mackeprang, pp. 227, 235, 258. 

53 Mackeprang, pp. 217-218, 227-228. 

54 Tilskueren, XXVIII. 191 (September, 191 1). 
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two actresses. Scenting the danger, the Haderslev police were on 
hand when the ship touched the wharf, and the entertainers were 
sent back to Copenhagen. This was in 1894. A German who was 
present and appreciated the humor of the situation commented on 
it in the following suggestive lines: 

" Lieb' Vaterland, kannst ruhig sein, 
Der Feind ist fort, die Luft ist rein." 

The same caution is employed in the case of visiting Norwegians. 
A Norwegian naval officer who came to South Jutland to lecture on 
a perfectly harmless topic was forbidden to speak and ordered to 
leave the country. And when Captain Roald Amundsen came to 
Flensborg some years ago he was permitted to deliver his lecture 
only after the Kaiser had intervened in his behalf. 55 

Prussian citizens who show an unworthy interest in things Dan- 
ish cannot be deported, but their offenses can be dealt with in other 
ways, especially by invoking the law against " disorderly conduct ". 
In Sleswick disorderly conduct (grober Unfug) is especially asso- 
ciated with the display of Danish colors (red and white) and the 
singing of Danish songs. It is the height of disorderly conduct to 
have a weather-vane with a cross cut out of it, to make building 
wreaths of white shavings and red ribbons, 56 to decorate graves with 
red and white flowers, or to dress in red and white, as all these things 
indicate affection for the Danish flag. It is told that the police once 
compelled a man to repaint a red kennel because it was occupied by 
a white dog. 57 

The singing of such Danish songs as may in any sense be classed 
as patriotic is also disorderly conduct. In dealing with this offense 
the police finds its authority in an order issued by the provisional 
government in 1865 forbidding the singing of " inflammatory " 
songs. The theory is that, while the songs do not by any means irri- 
tate the Germans, they do stir up the emotions of the Danes who 
sing or hear them. At one time a police official appeared at a cattle 
fair with a list of songs that were not to be sung. On another occa- 
sion a Prussian court secured the services of an expert adviser who 
produced a list of about sixty songs that were of an inflammatory 
character and another list of seventy-five which were dangerous. 
A few young girls in Aabenraa were once so indiscreet as to sing 

55 Tilskueren, XXXIII. 206 (1916). 

s« Ibid., I. 828 (1884.) [The article was written before the end of the 
war. We retain the present tense. It is not yet known what changes, if any, 
have come about. Ed.] 
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a variety of Danish songs ; the military forces were called out and 
the young women were properly fined for disorderly conduct. In 
one case a woman who sang a Swedish song at a social gathering 
was seized in the very act by the police and hustled across the border. 

It is not always the offender himself who is punished for dis- 
orderly conduct of this sort. In 1901 thirteen Danes were deported 
because Danish songs had been sung at a wedding in Kobenhoved, 
though at least twelve of the thirteen had not been among the guests 
on this particular occasion. The principle that communities should 
suffer for the offenses of the individual was expressed more than 
twenty years ago by Landrath Mauve of Haderslev circle: "The 
populace must learn that each is responsible for all. If one member 
offends, they must all be punished, until through mutual discipline 
they have taught each other how to keep the peace." 58 

It is only fair to state that a strong minority of the intellectual 
leaders in Germany have always opposed the forcible Germaniza- 
tion of South Jutland. If we can believe Professor Delbriick, the 
ordinance that finally outlawed the Danish language originated in 
the Prussian department of education and met considerable opposi- 
tion in government circles generally. 59 Professor Delbriick on 
various occasions has protested vigorously against the methods em- 
ployed by the police in the Danish districts ; especially did he sound 
a warning during the Roller period. 00 It is also true that the 
zeal of the local administration has often outrun the purposes of the 
central government. At the same time the local police has usually 
been able to count on the unqualified support both of the courts and 
of the higher councils in Potsdam and Berlin. 

After the fall of Bismarck (1890) a more liberal policy was 
adopted, but four years later the new chancellor, von Caprivi, was 
driven from the helm and the old methods were revived and inten- 
sified. It was believed that the convention of January, 1907, would 
assure more humane treatment for the Sleswick Danes, not because 
the administration was becoming more liberal, but because the for- 
eign office wished to retain the good-will of Denmark. For a year 
or two conditions were more tolerable in South Jutland, but since 
1909 the old system has again prevailed. In August, 1914, a large 
number of prominent Danes, the leaders in the fight against oppres- 
sion, were rounded up and sent to prison. 81 There were no charges 
against these men, no suspicion that they might be disloyal; but 
Prussianism is thorough and prepares for all eventualities. 

58 Mackeprang, pp. 93, 221, 229-230. 

59 Preussische Jakrbucher, CXLIII. 562-570 (March, 1911). 
eolbid., XCV. 179 S.; cf. pp. 376 ff. 

«i American-Scandinavian Review, VI. 286 (September-October, 1918). 
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V. 

In 1884, "after twenty years of alien rule", P. Lauridsen, a 
young Danish educator, made a survey of conditions in South Jut- 
land and published a report that was depressing and encouraging 
at the same time. Intellectually North Sleswick was an island, shut 
off from Prussia by antipathy and national differences, and shut off 
from Denmark by the iron barriers of Prussian law. On this island 
the agencies of Prussianism were always at work seeking to under- 
mine the national culture, to erase memories, and to wrench the 
population from its Danish past. Lauridsen found that in South 
Sleswick the Danish vernacular had practically disappeared; that 
in Mid Sleswick it had been almost suppressed; and that to some 
extent it had also been displaced in the larger cities in North Sles- 
wick. Danish had been driven out of the courts and the administra- 
tion; the schools were half Germanized; and the German language 
was also forcing its way into the church. 

But Lauridsen also reported that German had after all made but 
slight progress. More than half of Sleswick was still Danish, and 
more than half of the population still spoke the Danish idiom. 
Without the aid of Prussian officials and soldiers what Deutschtum 
there was could not be maintained. 62 

Since then the process of Germanization has been steadily 
pushed, at times with ruthless vigor. During these thirty years and 
more, Danish nationalism has suffered irreparable losses; still, the 
greater part of the stronghold remains intact. Prussian candidates 
have at times poHed relatively large votes in the elections, but these 
indicate a change in sentiment to a small degree only. A large num- 
ber of optants still remain disfranchised, and in some localities the 
Danes who have the ballot find it expedient not to vote. On the 
other hand, Prussia has sent a host of officials and other public 
servants into the land, who never neglect to appear on election day. 
In addition there has been some actual immigration from the south, 
especially into the cities, of which Flensborg provides the best illus- 
tration. 63 Important, too, is the disintegrating force of socialism, 
which has at least professed an indifference to nationalism, German 
as well as Danish. 64 

Before 1884 the Danes had made but slight attempts at organized 

«2 Tilskueren, I. 825-845. 

es Ibid., IV. 487. 

«* For maps showing the linguistic and political frontiers in North Sleswick, 
see Dominian, The Frontiers of Language and Nationality in Europe, pp. 96, 97; 
de Jessen, pp. 122, 346; Mackeprang, pp. 36, 172. For a map showing the situa- 
tion in 1884 see Tilskueren I. 835. 
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resistance to Prussianism. But during the eighties they finally 
agreed to shelve the old policy of protest and determined upon a new 
course of action. They decided to accept their place in the Prussian 
state, to discourage emigration, to keep the young men at home, and 
to organize in defense of their national and spiritual rights. 

The situation was all but hopeless. Cut off as they were from 
their Danish brethren, they could get no reinforcements from across 
the border. Nor could they get much assistance from their spiritual 
guides, for the clergy were on the whole pro-German in their sym- 
pathies, as one might expect in a body carefully selected by Prussian 
officials. So the Danes were thrown back on their own resources 
and forced to look for strength and leadership in their own 
fellowship. 

The story of the opposition to Germanization centres about three 
important societies, the Language Union, the Voters' Union, and 
the School Union, which were organized respectively in 1880, 1888, 
and 1892. Each of these has its own peculiar task and purpose; but 
after some years of independent action they developed a plan of co- 
operation and have thus been able to pursue their objects with more 
unified forces. 

The Language Union grew out of the opposition to the ordinance 
of 1878 which, it will be recalled, gave the German language prac- 
tically one-half of the time of instruction in the public schools. The 
idea originated with J. P. Junggreen, a prominent citizen of Aaben- 
raa, but the real founder was Gustav Johannsen, a Danish editor in 
the German city of Flensborg, who combined great abilities with an 
attractive personality and unusual tact, and who, for a number of 
years after the death of Hans Kriiger, led the Danes in the battle 
with Prussianism. The purpose of the Union was to promote the 
use and study of the Danish language. To accomplish this it has 
established libraries, assisted lecture societies, distributed historical 
literature, published a popular song-book, and has otherwise sought 
to provide for the more obvious intellectual needs of the masses. 65 

The Voters' Union was organized in 1888 on the suggestion of 
H. P. Hanssen-Norremolle, who for a long time was its secretary 
and most active member. (Since the death of Gustav Johannsen, 
Hanssen-Norremolle has been the recognized political chief of the 
Danish party.) The Voters' Union serves as the central organiza- 
tion for political purposes in South Jutland and seeks to secure 
united action in the various elections ; it is the accepted guardian of 
the civil and political rights of the Sleswick Danes. 88 

65 H. P. Hanssen-Norremolle in Tilskueren, IV. 494-495. 

66 Mackeprang, pp. 147-148. 
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The School Union came into existence in 1892 by way of reaction 
against the ordinance of 1888 which eliminated Danish from the 
public schools. Its purposes are to stand guard over what still re- 
mains, the four hours of religious instruction in Danish ; to provide 
teachers for those who wish to supplement the work in the public 
schools with instruction in Danish at home ; and to assist those who 
desire to pursue a course of study in some higher school in Denmark. 
In the course of time the emphasis has come to be placed on the 
third point, and the result has been a steady growth in the number 
of young people enrolled in secondary schools across the border. 67 

In 1902 these three societies began to hold their annual meetings 
at the same time and place, and this custom, which has since been 
followed, has proved a source of strength and inspiration. In a cer- 
tain sense the "annual meeting" may be said to constitute an un- 
official parliament for South Jutland. The co-operating unions also 
maintain a reserve fund called the "iron fund", which is used to 
promote the work of either organization wherever and however it 
shall seem most necessary. 88 

The Danes have also organized a variety of local societies, all of 
which help to keep alive the fires of Danish nationalism. Of some- 
what more than local interest is the Credit Association, which was 
organized in 1909 to meet the danger of German colonization. It 
was believed that if the farmers could secure loans on reasonable 
terms, there would be less temptation to put farm land on the 
market. The association has done much to achieve its purpose and 
has also been successful as a financial venture. 69 

The history of South Jutland during the past two generations is 
a commentary on a series of broken pledges. The promise that the 
Duke of Augustenborg made on his " princely word and honor " in 
1852, renouncing all claim on the sovereignty of the duchies, was 
broken in the interest of German nationalism in 1863. The treaty 
of London, which guaranteed the integrity of the Danish monarchy 
(not the kingdom of Denmark) and in which Prussia and Austria 
joined, was thrown overboard by those same powers in the Lon- 
don conference in 1864. 70 It was promised in the treaty of Vienna 
that the inhabitants of Sleswick should enjoy the " rights of native 
born"; but this was annulled as soon as the problem of the 
optants presented itself. The pledge of the treaty of Prague, that 

e ? De Jessen, pp. 388-390; Mackeprang, pp. 201-202. 

•s Mackeprang, pp. 256-257. 

89 Tilskueren, XXVII. 492-503 (June, 1910). 

70 Friis, D. G. Monrads Deltagelse i Begivenhederne 1864, pp. 78 ff. 
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North Sleswick should be allowed to determine its allegiance by a 
referendum, was perhaps never seriously considered after the vic- 
tories of 1870 and was definitely repudiated in 1878. The Aabenraa 
convention, which excused from Prussian military service certain 
groups of young men whose citizenship was Danish, was set aside 
in 1883. Of all these pledges the one of greatest consequence is 
the promise of a referendum; and from this promise Prussia has 
never been released by the party most interested and concerned, the 
people of North Sleswick. 

Laurence M. Larson. 



